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THE WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 



L— BRITISH WOMEN AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

BT THE RIGHT HOK. THE EARL OP MEATH. 

For the first time in the history of International Exhibitions 
a building has been set apart at Chicago for the exhibition of 
female work and the discussion of all questions affecting the wel- 
fare and advancement of women. This is an important and dis- 
tinct step forwards in the direction of their emancipation, and 
in the near future the Exhibition of 1893 will probably be quoted 
as beginning an epoch in the history of the social and political rise 
of the physically weaker half of the human race. 

In this connection it may be of interest to recall to our re- 
membrance another important epoch in this movement, viz., the 
election in 1888 to the first London County Council (the gov- 
erning body of the British Metropolis) of the late Lady Sand- 
hurst and of Miss Cobden, by the constituencies respectively of 
Brixton, and of Bow and Bromley, and the subsequent nomina- 
tion by the council itself of Miss Cons as an Alderman. The 
whole story of the struggle of these ladies to obtain a share in 
the local government of their country is a matter of more than 
local or even national interest. Their victories and defeats are 
historical events, the importance of which each year as it passes 
will demonstrate with greater clearness and precision.* 

* The votes given to the candidates upon the occasion of their election were as 
follows: 

Brixton election Captain Verney 2,112 Progressive. 

Lady Sandhurst 1,986 

" Beresford Hope. 1.686 Moderate. 

" Smallman 1,397 " 

Bow Election Hunter 2.159 " 

" Miss Cons 2,015 Progressive. 

Uirlpi- r.nnk 1 792 / „ Metropolitan 

Kia.eri.ooK \,iu \ Board of Works. 

" Howard 1,561 Moderate. 
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The late Lady Sandhurst's legal right as a woman to retain 
the seat was successfully challenged by the defeated candidate, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, who eventually succeeded in ousting her from 
her seat. Since the Courts of Justice decided in the case of the 
late Lady Sandhurst that women are not eligible for election to 
seats on county councils, bills have been introduced into both 
Houses of Parliament with a view to an alteration in the law. 
Owing to the congestion of business in the House of Commons 
Mr. Chanuing, who was prepared to champion the cause of the 
ladies in the Lower House, has failed to obtain an opportunity of 
testing the feeling of that assembly on the subject, but in the 
House of Lords the question of the admission of women to county 
councils has been twice the subject of debate and of division. In 
1889, when the " County Councillors (Qualification of Women) 
Bill " was first brought forward by the writer, only 28 peers sup- 
ported the motion that it be read a second time, but in 1890 this 
small minority nearly doubled itself, 48 voting in favor of the 
second reading. For the last two years it has not been practi- 
cable to reintroduce* the bill, but if the minority should continue 
annually to increase at this rate it will not be long before it will 
be turned into a majority. It included on the last occasion the 
leaders of both sections of the Liberal party in the Upper House, 
as well as the chief representative of the National Church. Mr. 
Gladstone two years ago in reply to a deputation which waited 
upon him, headed by the Countess of Aberdeen, and which was 
representative of eighty Women's Liberal Associations, expressed 
himself in sympathy with the principle of the movement, and 
added that he did not imagine there would be much, if any, 
opposition to the bill. The support of the veteran leader of the 
Liberal party to the principle in question is a source of great 
encouragement to those who are laboring to bring about a reform 
which they believe to be not only an act of justice to women, but 
one which will conduce to improvement in the local government 
of Great Britain. 

Although these bills have been in the past more actively sup- 
ported by Liberals than by Conservatives, there is no reason why 
the subject should not be considered independently of party poli- 
tics or predilections. The exclusion of women from public life 
is no recognized dogma of the Conservative party, or the presence 
of Primrose League dames on public platforms would be an im- 
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possibility ; nor is there any reason to suppose that Conservative 
women candidates would have less chance of election to county 
councils than Conservative men. When once the right of women 
to seats on county councils is acknowledged by Parliament, no 
political party, I presume, will be able to claim the monopoly of 
female candidates for these official positions. The subject may, 
therefore, be considered entirely on its merits, and the only point 
for discussion is whether the public service would be benefited by 
their presence or not. On the introduction of the above-mentioned 
Bill into the House of Lords it was pointed out that an important 
portion of the work of a County Councillor was connected with 
duties which in all ages had been considered to belong peculiarly 
to the province of women, such as the care of infants and children, 
and allusion was made to the numerous baby-farms and indus- 
trial schools which were under the charge of the London County 
Council. It was shown that County Councillors were required 
to attend to matters which could be better handled by women 
than by men ; for instance, such subjects as the care of the men- 
tally afflicted of both sexes, of whom there are over 10,000 in 
London alone, and it was pointed out that there were many other 
matters of local government calling for the qualities of order, at- 
tention to details and delicacy of taste, in which women excel, 
and upon which their advice would be most valuable. British 
county councils have much to do with subjects coming under 
the head of "the-condition-of-the-people" question, on which 
many women, by their practical acquaintance with the lives, homes 
and needs of the poor, can speak with a knowledge which should 
demand attention and to which few men can lay claim. 

To put the matter shortly, the admission of women to county 
councils is urged for the following principal reasons : Because, 
1. They are intelligent human beings, the equals of men morally 
and intellectually. 2. They form more than half of the popula- 
tion and will suffer equally with men, should county councils 
neglect or mismanage their duties. 3. They bear their share of 
the burdens of the county, and Englishmen have always insisted 
that those who are taxed should also be represented by persons of 
their own choice. 4. Their Amission to seats on school and 
poor law boards, especially in the case of the latter, has led to 
marked improvements of administration. 5. The work of Brit- 
ish county councils includes the care of infants, the education of 
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children, industrial and technical education of girls, the charge 
of the mentally afflicted and the management of lodging-houses, 
all of them being subjects which women are generally acknowl- 
edged to understand better than men. 6. " The-condition-of- 
the-people" question occupies a large share of the attention of 
county councils, and women possess more practical experience 
than men of the needs of the poor. 7. Their assistance would 
be most valuable in the consideration of such matters as the 
housing of the working classes, the supply of pure water and air, 
the formation of urban public gardens and playgrounds, the 
sanitation of dwellings, the cleansing of the streets and the im- 
provement and beautifying of our cities, etc. 8. Men and women 
regard subjects from different points of view. 

It is a matter not entirely of regret that a want of precision in 
the wording of the Local Government Act left it doubtful 
whether the legislature intended to permit women to sit in 
county councils, inasmuch as the very uncertainty occasioned 
the election of women to the London County Council, and thus 
for some months before they were declared by the tribunals to be 
legally ineligible to such seats their colleagues and the public 
enjoyed an opportunity of practically testing their fitness for 
these official positions. As a colleague of the ladies, I can per- 
sonally bear witness to the ability with which they performed 
their duties, to the energy which they displayed in their prosecu- 
tion, and to the valuable service to the public they rendered on 
many an occasion. The council itself was so confident of the 
advantages to be derived from the cooperation of women in its 
labors, that, not satisfied with the presence of the two ladies 
elected by the people, it deliberately added a third by conferring 
in February, 1889, by a vote of 58 to 22, the aldermanic honor 
upon Miss Cons. This action on the part of the council was occa- 
sioned by no passing sentiment of enthusiastic gallantry, but was 
the result of a deliberate conviction which has been strengthened 
by experience. On taking her seat Miss Cons only asked to 
be appointed on two committees, but the council, after a short 
time, so appreciated her services that she was placed on eight 
committees and eleven sub-committees, whilst Miss Cobden was 
invited to join seven, and Lady Sandhurst three, besides several 
sub-committees. Months after the election of these ladies, and 
when ample time had elapsed for the council to discover its error, 
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had it made a mistake, on the Law -Courts deciding that women 
were ineligible to sit on county councils, it passed by a vote of 
48 to 22 a deliberate and formal resolution petitioning Parlia- 
ment to legalize the election of these and other women to similar 
positions. The words of the resolution were as follows : 

" That this Council heartily approves of the principle of the bills now 
before Parliament for enabling women to sit as County Councillors, and 
directs that it be referred to the Parliamentary Committee of the County 
Council to draw up a petition in favor of the said bills." 

The members of the London County Council are not 
singular in their desire to see women admitted to posts of re- 
sponsibility in connection with the local government of the 
country, as out of the 86 public meetings held to discuss this sub- 
ject, in only two has a vote been carried against the ladies. The 
bill which the House of Lords has been asked to read a second 
time is the outcome of the resolution of the London County 
Council, and a petition in favor of the measure was signed by 77 
of its members. It is a serious matter for the legislature to inform 
the most important county council in the kingdom, representing 
three and a half millions of people, that it is ignorant of its own 
interests, and that Parliament, therefore, declines to permit it to 
make itself more efficient by the admission within its doors .of 
women duly elected by the constituencies. It would be different 
had women proved themselves incompetent to fill the official 
positions which Parliament has of late years thrown open to them, 
but the very reverse is the case. Women have shown themselves 
to be preeminently useful as poor law guardians, and the ser- 
vices of many have been much appreciated on schoolboards. 
Women are daily demonstrating that they are capable of filling 
positions for which formerly they were considered to be unfitted. 
They have on several occasions, and notably in the course of rec- 
ent years, proved that they are intellectually the equals, and in 
some cases, the superiors of men. The time has gone by, if it 
ever existed, when it could be said to be incumbent on those claim- 
ing for women a reasonable equality with men, to show the capac- 
ity of the former for positions of official authority. After all 
that women have done of late years to improve the administration 
of the British Poor Law, British hospitals, infirmaries, work- 
houses, jails, penitentiaries, and schools, we, who advocate the 
extension of the sphere of usefulness now open to women, are 
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quite justified in throwing upon our opponents the onus of 
demonstrating that women are incapable of filling these positions 
with advantage to the public service. 

To hear some of our opponents speak, one would imagine that 
certain occupations had been divinely set apart for women and 
others divinely forbidden. The fact is that men and women have 
been placed in the world to mutually assist each other in carrying 
on its work, that owing to artificial restrictions women have not 
been in the past as well educated as men, and, therefore, were 
formerly not as well fitted to fill many posts which, bhrough the 
advances they have made in education, and owing to the greater 
breadth which extended liberties of freedom have given to their 
minds, they are now perfectly qualified to occupy. This being 
the case, we should not necessarily be bound in this matter by 
custom, but in deciding whether a particular post should be filled 
by a woman, only consider whether by her admission the work 
would be better performed. In this instance there appears every 
reason to believe that better results would be obtained by inviting 
the female mind to bring its own peculiar powers to the assistance 
of that of the male in the solution of the very varied problems 
which occupy the attention of county councils. We should re- 
member the words of Charles Kingsley : 

" On every side the conviction seems growing (a conviction which any 
man might have arrived at for himself long ago if he would have taken the 
trouble to compare the progress of his own daughters with that of his own 
sons) that there is no difference in kind, and probably none in degree, be- 
tween the intellect of that of a woman and that of a man, and those who 
will not as yet assent to this are growing more willing to allow fresh ex- 
periments on the question, and to confess that after all (as Mr. Fitch well 
says in his Report to the Schools Inquiry Commission) ' the true measure 
of a woman's right to knowledge is her capacity for receiving it, and not 
any theories of ours as to what she is fit for or what use she is likely to 
make of it.' 

" What women have done for the social reforms of the last thirty or 
forty years is known or ought to be known to all. Might not they have 
done far more, and might not they do far more hereafter, if they, who 
generally know far more than men do of human suffering, and of the con- 
sequences of human folly, were able to ask for further social reforms, not 
merely as a boon to be begged from the physically stronger sex, but as their 
will, which they, as citizens, have a right to see fulfilled, if just and pos- 
sible." 

Unless we are prepared to argue that representative institu- 
tions are a mistake (and it is somewhat late in the century to take 
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up that position), we are bound to assume that electors, whose 
interest it is that good government should prevail, will vote for 
those whom they believe to be best qualified to carry on the 
public business. If women, therefore, are chosen to fill official 
positions it shows that the electors have confidence in them, and 
are willing to entrust to them the management of their affairs. 
Should these women prove incompetent to an extent sufficient to 
demonstrate that the fault lies not in the individual but in the 
sex we may rest assured that the constituencies will soon discover 
this, and will cease to choose women for similar positions. For 
let it not be forgotten that the passing of " the County Councillors 
(Qualification of Women) Bill " will not place one woman in 
power unless the electors believe her to be fitted for the place and 
desire her nomination. But if they seriously wish to elect women 
to county councils surely Parliament should not place hindrances 
in their way. Ever since the days of Wilkes it has been very 
generally acknowledged that the responsibility of election should 
rest with constituencies, and that it is a mistake for Parliament 
to fetter their choice. Whenever Parliament has attempted to 
do this it has ultimately suffered defeat, as it will again should 
it endeavor for any lengthened period to interfere with the choice 
of the people in the selection of their representatives either in the 
House of Commons or on county councils. The very fact of 
opposition will, in a free country like Great Britain, make the 
people more anxious to emphasize their claim to an unfettered 
right of selection by choosing their representatives from among 
the forbidden sex. 

If it be hoped to close permanently against women the doors of 
the county councils, more solid reasons will have to be discovered 
than those to which the members of the House of Lords have on two 
occasions been doomed to listen. Some of the arguments of our 
opponents were beneath contempt. It was actually asserted by one 
speaker as a reason for the rejection of the bill, that if women 
were permitted to sit on county councils they would become less 
agreeable to men. It was said that the bill was being opposed in 
the interests of women. These self-appointed champions desired 
to protect poor weak woman from entering upon work which 
would be hurtful to her disposition and character. How thought- 
ful and kind of men to shield her from the consequences of her 
own foolish vanity and ambition ! But, alas, for the ingratitude of 
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human nature ! There are women (and amongst them many who 
have shown themselves to possess very sound heads upon their 
shoulders) who resent this interference on the part of men, and 
assert that they — the women — are of age and are quite capable of 
taking care of themselves and of judging what is best for their 
own characters. They add that they doubt very much whether 
the men would meekly acquiesce, if the women were in a position 
to turn the tables, and in all kindness and in the men's own in- 
terest were to legislate for their benefit, and for the improvement 
of their characters and dispositions ; by, say, prohibiting the es- 
tablishment of social clubs, those dangerous rivals of the domestic 
hearth and known sources of deterioration in the manners of men, 
or by suppressing the use of such unnecessary luxuries, so danger- 
ous to morals and health, as the produce of the vine and the 
tobacco plant. Men would doubtless expostulate and protest 
against an arbitary interference with the liberty of the subject, 
and might point out that these luxuries, if used in moderation, 
were harmless to morals, even beneficial to health and a source of 
happiness to the individual ; indeed they might go on to argue 
that man was so peculiarly constituted that his character and dis- 
position decidedly improved when under a sense of physical com- 
fort. But women, if they followed the example now set them by 
men, might shake their heads and say that they knew better, that 
men who indulged in these luxuries were not agreeable to them, 
and that they were determined to shield the male sex against all 
temptations to moral degeneration. 

The defeat of this bill on the last occasion it was brought be- 
fore the House seemed to be due more to prejudice than weight 
of argument. Indeed, with the exception of the selfish one I 
have mentioned, there did not appear to be any grounds of oppo- 
sition other than those of novelty and lack of prescription. His- 
tory shows us that all reforms, even such as have been uni- 
versally acknowledged in after years to have been of service to 
mankind, have had to pass through years of struggle and of de- 
feat. I-t is not, indeed, in the true interests of the desired change 
in the law that we, who advocate this act of justice to women, 
should be exempt from the common lot of reformers. "Lightly 
won is lightly held." Difficulty of acquisition enhances the value 
of the prize when gained. Should this measure be again rejected, 
it will give women all the more time to render themselves com- 
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petent to fill with honor the important and responsible positions 
which the bill seeks to place within their reach. On the next 
occasion when we try our fortune, should we meet with victory 
she will be welcome ; if with defeat, we shall know how to. 
make repulse itself instrumental to the attainment in the future 
of a more complete and perfect triumph. 

The struggle for the enfranchisement of woman is not confined 
to British soil. There are many in the United States who believe 
that local government in that country would be purified, im- 
proved, and strengthened could a certain proportion of women be 
admitted to the municipal and county boards, and who would 
gladly welcome legislative reform in this direction. 

This public recognition of the ability of women to work side 
by side with men is an encouragement to reformers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and will undoubtedly exercise a beneficial influ- 
ence in furtherance of her enfranchisement. A victory on one 
side of the ocean would soon be followed by an advance upon the 
other. I am sufficiently patriotic to hope that the honor of first 
admitting women to local councils may rest with the land of my 
birth, the land " where freedom slowly broadens down from prec- 
edent to precedent/' 

Meath. 



II.— THE TYBANNY OP THE KITCHEN". 

BY CATHERINE SELDEST. 

There are found among those who enter domestic service 
certain defects of character which belong to the human race in 
general, supplemented by deficiences peculiar to the class itself. 
These deficiencies are no longer matters of conjecture ; they are 
of the nature of ascertained facts, and come home to each of us 
with the force of accumulated experience. It may safely be pre- 
dicted that the servant girl of the future, as of the past, unless 
forced to do so, will make no adequate preparation for the duties 
she assumes ; that the housekeeper must continue to teach her 
ignorant employee, and at the same time to pay her the price 
which is due to skilled labor. Judging from the present tend- 
encies, there will be a steady demand for increase of wages 
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(although few, if any, of the necessary articles purchased hy the 
servant girl have risen in price within the past ten years), and a 
steady diminution in the amount of work that is done in return. 
The housekeeper must, however, recognize that ease and luxury 
play a large part in the ideals of life which take the strongest 
hold upon the masses ; also that there is a very great inequality 
in the demands of different households. The chance which 
awaits every girl, of finding a situation in a luxurious home, 
where the work is light and wages high, is one never lost sight 
of. This, together with the innate love of change which secures 
relief from monotony, serves to bring about transitory engage- 
ments, and a chronic state of unrest. 

Although the hours of labor cannot be definitely fixed, or the 
nature of the work so accurately defined as in a mill or other 
workshop, the employee in the private house has, as a rule, such 
wholesome accommodations, such excellent food, such good care 
in sickness, unattended by anxiety of mind concerning loss of 
wages, that these advantages and indulgences far outweigh any 
gain in other directions that the shop or factory may afford. She 
is, moreover, the recipient in the average household of a degree 
of care and consideration which she gets nowhere else, and which 
would be even greater than now, if the housekeeper found any 
substantial element of loyalty upon which she could repose. 
Fortunately the drudge or slavey, as she is known in Europe, 
does not exist in America in the houses of those who employ 
labor. She is only to be met when the chambermaid or cook 
marries and enters a house of her own. 

In this question of domestic service, whatever apologies its 
defects may elicit, or whatever maybe the inferences drawn from 
apparent or real causes, the effect remains the same. We find a 
condition of society wherein the advantages lie almost exclusively 
with the class which we are in the habit of regarding as one of the 
least intelligent in the community ; a class, however, which has 
shown itself capable of being both aggressive and tyrannical ; but 
we can hardly blame the servant girl, who, by means of a certain 
force of character, singleness of purpose and the aid of circum- 
stances, has won a controlling position for herself, and has taken 
advantage of it. We rather look with astonishment upon that 
other class which has allowed itself to be thus dominated by per- 
sons of an inferior social grade. It seems surprising that employ- 
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ers should have so long postponed nsing their combined education 
and intelligence to mitigate some of the evils from which they 
suffer. 

When an evil, such as we are considering, is so widespread, 
and is so little dependent, as we have noted, upon the character 
of particular housekeepers, there must be a deep-rooted cause 
which lies beyond the power of any one individual to create or to 
conquer. This cause is undoubtedly involved in the question of 
supply and demand, and such being the ease there is no basis for 
the hope that the present state of things will pass away so long 
as there are more desirable situations ready to be filled than 
there are persons capable of filling them. One means of remedy 
lies in the more frequent employment of the Chinese and the 
Italians, since they combine many qualities essential to good 
servants. They are versatile, silent and economical. The great 
advantage of the Chinaman is that he is not a politician ; that he 
minds his business, makes his money and goes home. We could 
not have a better tool to work with if it had been deliberately 
planned for our use. We have still another resource in a co- 
operative enterprise of some kind which by furnishing meals at 
a definite time or place, or by distributing them for home con- 
sumption, would lessen the demand for household service. Other 
palliatives will doubtless be thought of, and when this subject is 
once submitted to intelligent discussion we hope to receive many 
valuable suggestions, which, taken collectively, will furnish a 
basis for an enlightened policy. 

The difficulties of the housekeeper are mainly due to the 
scarcity of a particular kind of labor. There is no scarcity of 
women laborers, taken as a whole. The labor market is indeed 
overstocked with them. It is, therefore, a question of distribu- 
tion rather than supply. The heads of factories, stores and 
restaurants have no trouble, as a general thing, in getting all the 
labor they want. The problem is how to check the excessive 
competition in these quarters and divert a share of the labor 
seeking employment into channels where the services of women 
would yield a better return, both to the employer and employee. 
It is a well recognized fact that the women who seek situations 
in shops will not willingly enter domestic service. Their un- 
willingness to do so may be looked upon as an unreasonable 
prejudice. Nevertheless, it is a fact which cannot be over- 
vol. clvii. — ho. 443. 28 
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looked in any effort which mav be made to introduce this class 
of bread-winners into the household. It is a needless waste of 
energy to try and overcome this deep-rooted dislike to domestic 
service. The sensible thing to do, therefore, is to devise some 
plan of housekeeping which, so far from conflicting with this 
prejudice will, on the contrary, make it easy to secure the much- 
needed aid of those who entertain it. There are many self- 
respecting, capable girls who are willing to work faithfully and 
well under the roof of an institution who would not for a mo- 
ment submit themselves to the control of a mistress in a private 
house. 

Owing to the absence of external facilities, the American house 
is the scene of a heterogeneous and persistent industry, which has 
taxed to the utmost the powers of those whose task it is to direct it. 
We can safely assert that no other women of the same social grade 
and standard of living, as those in this country, have ever had so 
heavy a burden laid upon them as that which is due to the variety 
of their undertakings and the inadequate and incompetent force 
at their command to achieve them ; but out of their necessities 
has arisen the need and the opportunity for the development of 
some new system of living more in keeping with the social condi- 
tions of modern times. 

The work of cooking is the most troublesome and necessary 
part of domestic life. It requires more intelligence than all the 
other tasks of housekeeping, and is the one upon which the com- 
fort of the family most largely depends. Experience has taught us 
there are some things which can be better and more economically 
done elsewhere than in the average house. We are already ac- 
customed to buy our confectionery and many other articles from 
establishments organized especially for their production. There 
seems no reason why cooked meat and vegetables should not be 
brought from similar sources of supply. 

It would not be difficult to found establishments of the nature 
of club-houses from which wholesome and well-cooked food could 
be distributed. The club has not hitherto been reckoned an 
advantage to the household. In many ways, indeed, it has been a 
detriment to it ; but the form of organization of which it is an 
example might with profit be made use of for the benefit of the 
family. Indeed, it would be well if some of the clubs which 
already exist could be so enlarged as to include a department for 
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the distribution of food. This could be effected without inter- 
fering to any great extent with their original purposes. A modi- 
fication of this sort would, at the same time, give strength where 
at present there is an acknowledged weakness. The clientele of 
the family would furnish a much more certain basis for the 
purchase of supplies than the unforeseeable orders which now * 
occasion one of the great difficulties in the management of 
clubs. Furthermore, the same capital, or perhaps it would be 
better to say the same plant, while subserving this double pur- 
pose might, in the nature of things, be expected to yield a larger 
return. 

Ever since "the four thousand men, besides women and 
children ate and were filled " in Galilee, the simultaneous feed- 
ing of large numbers of people has been a matter of everyday 
occurrence. In the plan which we propose there is but one 
element of novelty and that is the sending out of food ; but even 
this, so far as the least essential articles of the table are con- 
cerned, is already a matter of common experience. The task of 
distributing and keeping hot the more substantial aad necessary 
varieties of cooked food ought not to present any great difficul- 
ties to a people so habile in solving mechanical problems as our 
own, nor ought the cost of so doing to be greater than the in 
direct tax that is now paid for the distribution of uncooked pro- 
visions from the different stores. 

The men who belong to club-houses give as one of the excuses 
for their membership the diminished cost of living, the excellence 
of the food and the greater degree of comfort that is secured. It 
is frequently urged, however, that food cooked in large quantities 
is insipid and without its distinctive flavor ; but such is not the 
case in first-class restaurants, and even if it were so, dishes pre- 
pared in the ordinary kitchens are not of such exquisite flavor or 
of such uniform excellence as to justify this criticism. But the 
membership of the family club should not be so large as to inter- 
fere with the gratification of individual taste. Indeed, one of 
the chief functions of its executive committee should be to see 
that no element which goes to give a home-like character to the 
institution is neglected. In other words, what we want to do is 
to combine the conveniences and organization of commercial 
life with the privacy of home and the independence of the 
individual. 
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In the ordinary club there is one great difficulty which is al- 
ways met with, and that is the unwillingness of its best members 
to serve on its committees. To do so necessarily interferes, to a 
certain extent, with their regular occupations, and many would 
rather pay the indirect tax which comes from maladministration 
than give their time to preventing this evil. The same difficulty 
might be expected in any other association of a similar nature, 
but it doubtless will be far easier to get a body of good house- 
keepers to give their time and attention to the practical details of 
such establishments than it would be in the case of men. 

The exact nature of the cooperation necessary for the experi- 
ment of keeping house on a large scale had best be determined 
upon by those who take an active part in such an enterprise. The 
idea of cooperative housekeeping was first set forth and advocated 
some years ago, but the experiment then made was incomplete 
and was never carried to the point of cooking and distributing 
food. An organization similar to that of the club-house espe- 
cially commends itself, for the reason that this kind of cooperation 
is already familiar to the public and has proved itself a success, 
an advantage not to be underrated in endeavoring to overcome the 
inertia, if not positive resistance with which every novel enter- 
prise is greeted. The initiatory management of the family club, 
whatever might be its final administration, ought to be under- 
taken by men. They are not only used to organizing large enter- 
prises, but from habitude such burdens are lightly borne, and 
moreover such an undertaking in their hands would have the 
prestige which comes from experience and past success. 

The one prime requisite for success and the principal ele- 
ment of cost presented by the scheme under discussion lies in 
the need of administrative ability of the order necessary to 
run a first-class restaurant. This difficulty, however, is not in- 
surmountable, for talent of this order is not infrequently found 
among men, and there is no small amount of it lying dormant 
among women, which in their case needs to be called into activity, 
either by the benevolent motive or by pecuniary reward, or by 
both. But the direction of such an undertaking should be in the 
hands of the comparatively young and enthusiastic. The mature 
housekeeper who has been cooped up in this one occupation has 
had the vexation but not the enlargement which, under other 
circumstances, might be derived from the net work of industrial 
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relations which encompass the household . Accustomed to the 
perpetual conflict and triumph in daily life of the commonplace 
over the ideal, she has a settled belief in the unconquerable and 
ever present power of evil as embodied in servants, pots and ket- 
tles, dust-pans and sewing machines. The skeptical state of 
mind induced by her experience is enough to check the enthusiasm 
of the most confirmed optimist. 

There can be no doubt that the task of nursing, feeding and 
clothing humanity has had the effect of making women the most 
practical and disillusioned part of mankind. There is, neverthe- 
less, a strong disposition on their part to seek consolation and 
refuge in the ideal when it is possible to do so. Such an organ- 
ization as the above would serve as an outlet for aspirations 
founded upon practical ends, with a better chance of their reali- 
zation than under ordinary conditions. It must be a very degen- 
erate housekeeper who is not aroused to enthusiasm and emula- 
lation by the sight of a well-appointed, orderly, clean, and attract- 
ive kitchen and store-rooms, such as are to be found in good 
hotels and club-houses, and who does not find in these conditions 
the fulfilment of an ideal. 

Without question the task of supplying a number of families 
with food is attended by its difficulties, but with our present 
system of labor it is hard to conceive anything more unsatis- 
factory, expensive and troublesome than the multiplied task of 
feeding small numbers. Indeed, the private kitchen is in many 
ways a monument of inefficiency. There is no doubt that the 
expense and labor in a restaurant is very much diminished in pro- 
portion to the numbers of its patrons. Thirty families might 
just as well have their dinners cooked in one kitchen by two or 
three cooks, as in thirty kitchens by thirty cooks. Instead of 
thirty ranges with their enormous consumption of fuel, one fire 
would be sufficient for the same purpose. There are also many 
labor-saving contrivances, economical devices and facilities now 
wanting in the home which could be made available, with the 
capital at its disposal, in the family club-house. The New Eng- 
land creamery serves in this connection to illustrate a very suc- 
cessful application of the cooperative theory. The unequal 
capacity and skill of the different farmers in a given district, and 
their unequal supply of water and other facilities for making good 
butter, have been avoided by the creamery. To these establish- 
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ments, provided with such conveniences and resonrces as can 
only be secured by an expenditure of money out of proportion to 
the means of the average farmer, the dairyman brings his milk 
and has it converted into butter and cheese of far greater average 
excellence than could otherwise be secured. 

Even in cases where there has been no previous training, and 
where it is a question of saving rather than of making money, 
several very successful efforts have been made to feed a com- 
paratively large number of men at a very small cost. The Fox- 
croft Club in Cambridge, Mass., was organized by some gentlemen 
entirely without experience in the caterer's art, for the purpose 
of enabling students to obtain at moderate prices a sufficiency of 
plain and wholesome food. This they are enabled to do for 
about $2.50 a week. At Memorial Hall board is obtained at 
from $3.50 to $4 a week ; but young men at the most vigorous 
and active period of their lives undoubtedly consume far more 
food than would be the case with the members of an average 
family. Memorial Hall and the Foxcrof t Club are both managed 
by the students themselves ; persons whose business experience 
must of necessity be small. If the above share of success is 
obtained under circumstances, which from a business point of 
view are somewhat unfavorable, far better results might be at- 
tained with experience and the application of the best business 
methods. 

Mr. Atkinson's tables of the cost of food afford encourage- 
ment, and show how far our present methods lag behind eco- 
nomic and gustatory possibilities. Besides the unnecessary 
direct tax that has been placed upon mankind by ignorance and 
inattentioa to proper feeding, the indirect tax from this source 
is beyond computation. The question of food enters largely 
into the problem of intemperance, and many instances of reform 
have been due, not to any great moral uplifting, but to good food 
taken at proper intervals and in sufficient quantities to give 
strength and vigor to the bodily frame, thus diminishing the 
craving for stimulus and increasing the power of resistance to 
temptation. 

So far as household service is concerned, the distribution of 
food would lessen the demand which now exists for domestic 
labor or rather distribute it more equably. By such an arrange- 
ment many persons who ordinarily employ two or three servants 
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might dispense with one or more ; those who have none might 
find it easier to get one, and those who so desired might altogether 
dispense with them. A liberal order for dinner might well 
include enough for luncheon, thus leaving hut one meal to be 
prepared at home, and this the least troublesome of the three. 
The French have already taught us the sufficiency of coffee, eggs 
and bread for breakfast and the perfection to which these articles 
can be brought. It only remains for us to apply this lesson, 
together with other practical household experiments that have 
been made by these ingenious people. 

The club as a centre of distribution should be conveniently 
placed with reference to its clientele, and being so placed might 
well have a restaurant attached for the benefit of such members 
as may prefer to take their meals abroad. There are conceivable 
instances where such a plan might afford greater comfort and 
diversion than the other, and in any enlarged scheme of life there 
should be room for all varieties of wholesome living. Multiplied 
opportunities and ways of healthful living give multi pled chances 
for happiness. There are many households restricted within such 
narrow social limits, so impoverished in their occasions for diver- 
sion that any additional resource which gives a change of scene 
and relief from deadening monotony is to be welcomed. We can- 
not afford to despise any legitimate aid to enjoyment, and the 
embellishment, even of trifles, is, as Mr. Emerson suggests, not 
the least part of our duty in life. 

It is needless to say the business of feeding humanity upon 
which every other enterprise is founded is of sufficient import- 
ance to awaken the interest of the imaginative, the practical and 
scientific minds. Indeed, it needs a cooperation of all these ele- 
ments of thought ; it offers a line of research which would seem 
to be especially fitted for women, and there can he no doubt that 
better education in the future will lead to the application of 
knowledge where hitherto ignorance only has prevailed. Such 
club-houses as those we propose afford ample opportunities for 
intelligent women of all grades to find useful employment ; not 
only in the administrative offices but in all departments of practi- 
cal work, and as we have before intimated, after the club-house 
had once been set on foot, its management might very properly 
devolve exclusively upon women. These establishments might 
be so conducted as to attract the better class of labor, and by 
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means of promotion and reward retain it permanently in service. 
Rooms simply appointed, to be used by the employees for recre- 
ation and reading might well enter into the plan of such a club. 
It might also in the course of time become a training school of 
the highest value ; for the one thing of all others which com- 
mends institutions as such is the sense of continuity which they 
give. A great deal of teaching which elsewhere is dispensed in 
infinitesimal quantities and lost in dispersion is here crystallized 
into tradition, and an atmosphere is created in which it is easy to 
absorb knowledge without any tangible influence being exerted. 

If, however, the choice were to lie between benefiting any 
any one class above another, we should say that, whatever pleasure 
and profit might accrue to others from such establishments, 
their primary object should be to give relief to the housekeeper, 
to diminish her daily task, and to free her mind from the hopeless 
attitude towards the problems of every-day life ; but more espe- 
cially to arouse her from her fatal predisposition to submission, 
when resistance, cooperation or organization of some kind would 
diminish her cares. 

Catherine Selden. 



III.— AMERICAN LIFE AND PHYSICAL DETE- 
RIORATION. 

BT CYRUS EDSON, M. D., COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH OF THE 
STATE AND CITY OF NEW YORK. 

It is apparent to any man who will take the trouble to think, 
that, no matter what the learning, the knowledge, the ability or 
genius of the individual may be, these rest on the animal, and 
that without the animal, and, still further, without the animal in 
health, they are as nothing. Let but a little splinter of bone, no 
larger than the head of a pin, press upon the brain, and the wisest 
statesman that ever moulded the destinies of nations, the greatest 
judge that ever proclaimed the majesty of law, may be less than 
a little child. Little as we know of him, the most significant 
fact in the life of Shakespeare is that he never seems to have 
had any illness worthy of mention. Men may be civilized, they 
may be educated, they may be governed by the highest ideals, 
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yet under all and carrying all, even as the foundation carries 
the palace above it, is the animal, the creature with physical 
wants and governed by physical laws. In every act in life, in 
every thought for others, we have to reckon first with this animal. 
Nature has guarded it well. No act of the will usually is or can 
be as strong as an instinct, and the brain with its energy, its 
power of thought, its range of knowledge, is but the servant of 
the instinct of self-preservation. ' For while it is true that there 
have been men and women who have risen above this for the sake 
of truth, honor or love, they have been the exceptions which 
prove the general law. 

While the instinct of self-preservation has been implanted in 
the animal in order to guard the individual, the second strongest 
instinct in existence insures the continuance of the race. As the 
first, so is this a purely physical thing ; something which may be 
over-ridden and crushed down by the few, but which will domi- 
nate and rule the many, for without it the human race would cease 
to exist. Now, while it may be true that what we call the triumphs 
of civilization, the knowledge, the justice, the humanity, the 
right-doing of men are all that excuses the infinite wrong 
which members of our race have done each other, we must not 
forget that these rest on the animal in that race. If the race is to 
go on towards greater triumphs in the future it must be by keep- 
ing the animal strong and healthy. 

I emphasize this fact because there is at the present moment 
in this country a condition existing among the women which is 
cause for the gravest alarm. So far as I can learn, first from that 
personal knowledge which comes to each physician in his practice, 
and second from that consensus of knowledge had by all physicians 
and reflected in medical magazines and journals, the problem be- 
fore the medical men of this country to-day is the health of the 
educated women, of those women who represent the third or 
fourth generation born on the soil. While it is true that from 
time to time articles appear in the lay publications in which this 
problem is alluded to, it is only in medical publications that the evil 
is really reflected. None know better than I do the difficulty which 
makes itself felt when we would discuss this subject. Modern 
canons of taste forbid any but the most distant allusions to what 
is going on among us iu many ways, and he is considered im- 
modest or even indecent who seeks to draw the veil. At the same 
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time things have come to such a point that our progress as a nation 
may be seriously imperilled unless we can recognize the evil and 
find a remedy. Were this not true, the aggregate of torture in- 
flicted on the American women would in itself be enough to make 
any one speak out who realizes what it is. When we read of the 
physical pain inflicted on those who were racked during the 
Middle Ages, or when we think of how the martyrs died, our 
sympathy with the victims and our abhorrence of the tortures is 
almost lost in our wonder that the people at large permitted such 
things to go on. Yet there exists to-day in the United States an 
aggregate of suffering alongside of which all the tortures of the 
martyrs were as nothing. Pox, in his Martyrology, gives 60,000 as 
the number who suffered under the persecutions of the Roman 
Emperors, and he is probably as near right as anyone will ever be. 
Great as those sufferings undoubtedly were, they were at least 
short. There are probably 60,000 women in the United States 
who suffer month in and month out, who have suffered for years 
and who are destined to suffer for years to come. Is not this 
cause for speech ? More than this, there are probably 65,000 
girls now growing up who will suffer as their mothers have suf- 
fered and do suffer. It seems to me that when we realize such 
a condition of things, we will realize that it ought to be seriously 
and candidly considered. 

Let me briefly state facts as they are. An American girl, 
educated as it is our pride to educate her, marries the man of her 
choice amid the warm good wishes of all her friends. She is 
clever, bright, beautiful, and looks forward to years of happiness 
and of usefulness. One or, at most, two children are born, and 
if we meet her we can scarcely recognize her. She looks dragged 
and worn, she is fretful and peevish, she has become a burden on 
her husband instead of a help to him, she feels as if she were a 
nuisance to herself and to others ; worse than all, because it is 
the cause of all, she is a confirmed invalid, doomed to suffer more 
or less during the coming years, and these, alas ! may be many. 
None knows better than these women how fully the sympathy of 
their husbands is dealt out to them ; how the love and affection 
surrounding them do what is possible to lessen the evil of their 
lot. Unfortunately, there can be in this world no bearing of the 
burden of pain for another, and the aching agony must be en- 
dured as best it may. 
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There sometimes comes to the physician, who reflects on what 
nature intended there should be and what he actually sees before 
him, a feeling of irritable impatience over the contrast. The pain 
and misery seem to be so useless, so uncalled for. Never is this 
feeling stronger than when one contemplates the condition of these 
women, for it is, so to speak, so utterly unreasonable. But this 
impatience does not prevent the existence of the evil, and as we 
are concerned with what is, rather than with what should be, 
regret, no matter how genuine, is useless unless we can find the 
remedy. Expressed in the fewest words, the evil is that an 
increasingly large proportion of the women of the American race 
are unable to perform their functions as mothers, and these women 
include the mentally best we have among us. 

Under the law of natural selection the race can only improve, 
provided the best men and women are parents. Just as there are 
inherited muscles so there are inherited brains. We have found 
by experience that it pays the community at large to develop the 
brain of the boy or girl in order to fit him or her for the struggle, 
and in order that our form of government shall continue to exist. 
With universal suffrage ignorance is the only enemy to be dreaded, 
for on the intelligent vote of the individual rests the ultimate 
wisdom of national acts. The stream cannot rise above its 
source, and the rule of the majority is only safe when the average 
intelligence is high. 

The ability of each, as shown in self-support, is the simple 
interest on the investment, while the continuation by each of the 
proper share in the cost of developing the brains of the next gen- 
eration is the return of the capital loaned. But there is — to carry 
out the simile — a compound interest due to the community at 
large from this investment, namely, the greater natural ability to 
be inherited by the coming geuerat'ons. The gravity of the evil 
confronting us lies in this, that we seem to be able to bring the 
women up to a certain point in mental development and theu 
they cease to be able to be mothers. Why ? 

It is to the last degree difficult to say why. The causes at work 
are very many, and while some are obvious others are merely sus- 
pected. It will be worth while, however, to consider those we 
can recognize because it is plainly true that the first step towards 
a remedy is fixing the reason of its necessity. 

If what I have said concerning the animal be true, it follows 
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that the primary duty of the majority of women is to bear children. 
This is not less the fact because a large percentage of educated 
American women tacitly deny it and silently agree with the utter- 
ances of the small number who openly claim women were created 
for "something nobler than slavery to children." In view of its 
truth, the question arises whether we bring up our girls in the 
right way. I am aware of the weight of the arguments in favor 
of equality in education for the sexes, and certainly I have no 
wish to be understood as wishing that women should be ignorant. 
Yet I have examined the schedule of studies given to girls be- 
tween the ages of ten and seventeen in our public schools with no 
small amount of interest. As a physician I have learned two 
things : First, that mental work exhausts the strength as much 
as physical labor without its compensating advantages in ex- 
ercise ; and, Second, that between those ages, girls go through a 
physical change in which very great demands are made on the 
strength. While reading over that list of studies, therefore, the 
question has risen in my mind whether they do not imply drafts 
on the strength so great as to seriously impair the physical health. 
From the girls in our schools we demand they shall keep up with 
their classes, and we have enlisted as whips to urge them their 
ambition, the rewards offered for success and the disgrace attach- 
ing to failure. Thus stimulated, they drive their brains and 
they do the work — judging from school commencements I have 
been at they do it splendidly. But while we see to it that this 
artificial drain on the strength is kept up, nature is making 
her demands, none the less surely because we do not see them. 
She has a use for strength and energy at this time and nature will 
not be refused. It must be remembered that by no possible means 
can we take more out of the body than there is in it, and 
the fact that both natural and artificial demands have been satis- 
fied is itself sufficient to show that the strength was there. But 
what has been done in reality is this: we have used up all the 
strength. 

What is usually called stamina is that reserve of strength in 
the body which nature stores up in some way we do not under- 
stand, to respond to unusual strains, such as those of illness. It 
is not enough that from the food we eat and the blood we make 
we gather strength and nervous energy enough to meet the 
demands of the present ; we have in addition to this to keep up 
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the reserves. Now, it is perfectly possible to work ourselves to 
the point where the reserves are exhausted, and when a man 
breaks down with nervous prostration, that is what he has done. 
There are men who have never so broken down, but who, when 
they are attacked by some simple and slight disease, show an 
utter inability to rally. The reason is simple — they have no 
reserves left. 

If Nature be left to herself she is to the last degree careful to 
supply an abundance of stamina to growing girls. Not only are 
girls who are really strong less apt to contract disease than are 
boys of the same age, but healthy young women if they contract 
a disease will, as a rule, have the less violent attack. In what is 
called the fever belt in Central and South America more young 
men than young women of the peon class catch the malaria 
fever. The deaths from yellow fever in such observed centres as 
Rio de Janeiro are less among the peon women from fifteen to 
twenty-five than among the men, and the percentage of those who 
recover is larger, the exposure being about equal. 

Now, recovery from such a disease as yellow fever means that 
the patient has a reserve of strength which, when the disease has 
run its course, is sufficient to bring the patient back to health. 
Among these peon girls this reserve exists to a greater extent 
than among their brothers. But it is the fact that no such 
difference is observed between the girls and boys in this country. 
If anything, the results show the girls less able to endure any 
very exhausting disease. I am unable to find any reason for 
this reverse in nature's methods except it be in the tax which by 
our system of education we put on these girls. It is true, of 
course, that they are subject to hundreds of influences besides 
that of the schools ; some of which are to be found in society, 
others in the press and jostle of American life, others, again, in 
the many sources of mental excitement which have their effect 
on all of us. Still, no one of these involves such a direct tax on the 
energies as is found in study, as our girls understand the 
word, although their combined effect must not be left unmen- 
tioned. 

I once heard a married woman say : " Women are growing 
very scientific in these days." It is a fact that a very large num- 
ber of American women now refuse to bear children. Ideas have 
changed. The religious sentiment which forbids efforts to pre- 
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vent the accomplishment of the natural function of their sex has 
been greatly lessened in force for many of them. To no class in 
the community is the realization of what is going on so vivid as to 
physicians, because to them the sufferers from the results of their 
own acts must come for relief. It is almost useless to point out 
the terrible consequences of this interference with Nature, or to 
say the exchange is pain during a short period avoided and pain 
during life secured. I say " useless," because women and men 
alike rarely learn except by experience, and women, even to a 
greater extent than men, are functionally unable to realize the 
results of their acts. Herbert Spencer has this in view when he 
speaks of " the aptitude which the feminine intellect has to dwell 
on the concrete and proximate rather than the abstract and re- 
mote." 

It is easy enough to hold up our hands in horror when we 
think of acts of this kind, and it is easy enough to find words of 
condemnation which shall indeed be strong. Probably there is no 
one who would say, whatever the thought might be, that the words 
were too strong or the horror too great ; but when the physician, 
than whom no one knows better the ghastly folly of the act 
and its terrible punishment, reflects on its causes, he can find, if 
not excuses, at least less than utter condemnation. So far as the 
act is the result of a dislike to be deprived of the pleasures of so- 
ciety by the care of children, it is damnably wrong. So far as 
it results from the dread of the pain of child-birth, it is folly 
so absolute that it may not be expressed in words. But when it 
is the result of an innate feeling that there is not stamina enough 
to stand the strain — what then ? It is true that the consequences 
of the act, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thou- 
sand, involve far greater strains on the strength than can ever 
result from its alternative, but I seriously question whether wom- 
en generally know this or whether if they know it theoretically 
they really believe it. It is impossible for a physician to say any- 
thing with a more absolute knowledge of its truth than when he 
declares that no matter what the evil results of child-bearing 
may be they are less than those following on criminal operations. 

It is not to be supposed for a second that all or even the ma- 
jority of women who have been broken down have their own folly 
to thank for it, but while the number is relatively small, when 
compared to the number of the sick, it is the reluctant belief of 
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those who have an opportunity of knowing "whereof they speak" 
that it is increasing. It is this belief which gives a part of 
its importance to the lowering of the birth-rate in the United 
States, as shown by the census of 1890. The other and greater 
part of that importance is derived from the enormous number 
of cases in which the women have broken down as the result of 
a lack of stamina sufficient to meet the physical strain of child- 
bearing. 

It is, unfortunately, the fact that evidence of this evil is not 
confined to physicians. There is not a man or woman, and this 
is especially true of what we call the cultured classes, that does 
not count among his or her acquaintances married women who 
are confirmed invalids. The small average size of American fami- 
lies is a matter of notoriety. Let us see how this fact is reflected 
in statistics. 

Massachusetts ranks deservedly high among her sister States 
in her patriotism, wealth, energy, industry, education and prog- 
ress. On the roll of her public men are the names of many 
whom the nation delights to honor, and she has been foremost in 
all good deeds. Remembering that these all rest ultimately on 
the animal in her citizens, the following figures of the births per 
1,000 population among her people during the years given are 
instructive : 

1860 United States census 25.61 

1870 •' " " 22.63 

1875 State census 2060 

1880 United States census 21.08 

1885 State census 18.47 

1890 United States census 19.22 

Ordinarily speaking, the birth rate of a race is regulated by the 
food supply, and where there is an abundance of food the popu- 
lation increases in a ratio which may be easily ascertained. Now 
while I am willing to grant that the conditions of life in Massa- 
chusetts were easier in 1860 than they are now — that is, it was 
easier for a man to earn that which would enable him to buy suffi- 
cient food for his children — I do not think the difference in the 
conditions can correspond with that of the birth rate. If the oppo- 
site be alleged, we are required to believe in a deterioration of one- 
quarter in these conditions during a period of thirty years, and 
that with the knowledge that were the agricultural methods of 
Belgium applied to the soil of Massachusetts, the amount of food 
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produced would be two and one-third times what it is to-day. 
I submit this is a demonstration ad absurdum. Is it to be sup- 
posed that the conditions of life in Massachusetts are as severe as 
those in London, England ? In the year 1883 the percentage of 
pauperism in London, of persons receiving in-door or out-door 
relief, was 29.6 in the 1,000, while in Massachusetts it was less 
than 10. Yet the birth rate in London during the past eighteen 
years has remained nearly stationary, from 35 in 1875 to 33 in 
1892. 

The birth rate of the whole of the United States has steadily 
fallen from 1880, running from 36 in the 1,000 of population in 
that year to 30 in 1890. Dr. Billings, Director of the Division of 
Vital Statistics of the last census, to whose work I am indebted 
for the statistics given, says : 

" It is probable that the most important factor in the change is the 
deliberate and voluntary avoidance and prevention of child- bearing on the 
part of a steadily increasing number of married people, who not only prefer 
to have but few children, but who know how to obtain their wish." 

While I agree with Dr. Billings in thinking the number 
is " steadily increasing," I am forced to disagree with him in his 
estimate of the principal cause. I believe this can be found in the 
fact that an enormous and constantly increasing number of our 
women are so exhausted physically before marriage that the birth 
of one child, or at the most of two children, leaves them physical 
wrecks. This brings me back once more to the strains put upon 
growing girls, for it is apparent that there is nothing in the food 
supply of this country to account for the decrease in the birth 
rate. The United States has not as yet had one-third of its 
development, and the land of the country would support five 
times the present population. If it were utilized, as is land in 
parts of China, it would support a people twenty times as numer- 
ous. 

It may not be denied that every girl or woman has the right 
to remain single if she so elect. It is equally apparent that if she 
chooses she may devote all her strength to mental effort. It 
therefore follows that could we know beforehand that a girl would 
refuse to marry, we could be certain that we were right in placing 
extreme mental strains on her. Unfortunately, no one may 
decide such a thing for another, and neither the parents nor the 
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community have a right to assume that such a decision will he 
arrived at. As the community can only exist hy the continued 
birth of children, it is plain that any treatment by it of the girls 
which will incapacitate them to perform their natural functions 
is, to the last degree, suicidal. While the parents would nat- 
urally prefer that their daughters should be healthy and strong, 
they have not the same interest in that health and strength 
as the community, for their existence does not depend thereon. 
So far as the strains placed on the girls in the schools are to be 
considered, these are, under our system of public schools, reg- 
ulated by the community. If, then, I am right in ascribing 
chiefly to these strains that physical exhaustion of the young 
women, which is showing itself in the birth rate, we have before 
us the extraordinary spectacle of the community making war on 
itself. 

The most marked advance made by the human race during 
the last twenty years, an advance greater in importance than are 
all the discoveries and inventions of that period, has been in the 
enfranchisement of American women. To the person who 
looks at their status to-day and compares it with that of 1870, 
the change is wonderful. It is natural that the pendulum should 
swing as far one way as it swung the other, and that in their 
greater freedom, especially of the mind, the women should go to 
excess. Just as for centuries their minds were sacrificed to their 
bodies by the will of others, so now by their own will they are 
sacrificing their bodies to their minds. This will remedy itself 
in time ; there need be no fear that it will continue forever, un- 
less, indeed, the human race be destined to end in an apotheosis 
of intellect ! But the time necessary for the reaction may be 
shortened by a free discussion of the evils of the present course, 
and no one who realizes the suffering and pain which results 
from causes now at work will hesitate to point out these evils. It 
is the duty of every physician to exert his influence to save the 
growing girls from strains too great for them, and it is the duty 
of the mothers to save their daughters. 

There is another aspect of the question which was very forcibly 
brought to my attention in a conversation in which one of the 
speakers was a gentleman of very great wealth whose only son is 
engaged to a German girl. One of these present said laughingly 
that the prospective bridegroom had shown a lack of patriotism 
vol. olvii. — NO. 443. 29 
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in his choice, and that America contributed more than her fair 
share to the support of foreigners in the marriages of her girls. 
" I should like to have more than one grandchild, for there is 
money enough, and I do not want my son to bear the sorrow I 
have borne. It means a good deal to a man to be forced to watch 
the person who is dearest to him a hopeless invalid," was the an- 
swer. I could not help noticing the quick look of sympathy on 
the faces of half the men there. 

While no one can respect or sympathize with this sorrow more 
than the physician, to no one does the scientific significance of 
the first part of the speech more forcibly appeal. If there be 
any truth shown by the history of the development of the human 
race — of any animal race for that matter — it is that the members 
of that race will not permit those causes to exist which threaten 
its continuance. One sex is as much interested as the other in 
the result, but the desire for offspring is stronger in the male 
than in the female. It follows, therefore, that if the system of 
education prevents American women having children, and if the 
influence of those women is strong enough to put a stop to any 
change in that system, or if those women refuse to be mothers, 
American men will, so far as they can, marry girls of other races. 
Nothing would be easier than to place a construction on this which 
would make it ridiculous, because the racial movement, of which 
it would be the expression, would be an exceptionally slow one 
and would be modified by a thousand influences. I do not mean, 
then, that there would be another " Rape of the Sabines,'"' or that 
the young men of America would assemble in crowds to meet the 
emigrant ships even as the men of Louisiana assembled to meet 
the ships from France. I do mean that in time there would 
gradually permeate through the minds of men the understanding 
that health was a requisite in the women they would make their 
wives, and that this would probably show itself in health having 
that attraction for men which beauty now has. Healthy girls, 
girls with stamina, would then have the same advantage over their 
less fortunate sisters that is now possessed by the pretty girls over 
those that are ugly. Ultimately, therefore, the remedy for the 
evil lies in the hands of the men. 

It is not, however, in the least degree probable that the rem- 
edy must be found there. The women of America are not fools, 
and it is impossible that they should not see to what end the 
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causes at work are now tending. More than this, they are the 
proper persons to move in the matter, for they are the greatest 
sufferers. 

Cyrus Edson. 



IV.— WOMEN AND THE WORLD. 

BY BERTHA MONROE RICKOST. 

How long before the spirited American society girl will have 
some higher ambition placed before her than social success ? In 
learning, as she inevitably does, that society is a fabrication of 
forms, not feelings, she soon becomes surfeited with its artificial 
requirements, and, seeking some more vital contact with life, 
places all of her happiness upon her love and marriage, not com- 
prehending that no one can be happy who has not some purpose 
outside the field of his emotions. Thus, in trying to make of 
love not only the foundation but the superstructure of her ex- 
istence, she wonders when it fails to meet her exactions, and 
begins to question the reality of her romance. Since her love 
does not afford her the happiness which novels and relations 
have led her to expect, she begins to sigh for a love which will. 

The world, therefore, graciously permits her to pursue her 
ignis fatuus and to take up flirtations leading to the divorce 
court, from whicn she returns to society an object of still greater 
interest than she was in her girlhood, if one may credit a clever 
sketch of the divorcee which recently appeared in a popular peri- 
odical. Or, her ideals denying her this denouement, she may 
throw herself into a species of amateur performance called char- 
ity, where, while she succeeds in binding up wounds and satisfy- 
ing her own boundless sympathies, she thwarts the efforts of the 
social scientist, and cultivates paupers at an enormous rate of 
increase. She is even permitted that pretence at industry, light 
handiwork, a routine accomplishment of what is better done by 
machinery, or in art studies and literary societies she may find 
occupations, which, while being more soul-satisfying than fancy 
work, lack the stamp of purpose, because essentially amateur. 
Society, while thus petting her, as the husband does Nora in the 
Doll's House, denies her the sustenance of an inspiring purpose 
and turns in upon her a force which tends, as do all un- 
employed energies, to render her morbid and unhappy. 
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The life and occupations of a society woman, in failing to 
awaken her to her fall development, fail also in rendering her 
companionable to the business man, who has little time to in- 
dulge his taste for aesthetics. It is the wife's over-valuation of 
sentiment, and the lack of sympathy and comradeship between 
husband and wife, which lead to the well-worn statement that 
marriage is a failure ; but may not the truth rather lie in the fact 
that marriage is a failure in just so far as woman is a failure ? 
Can she ever grow to her full status and stand on the same plane 
with man as long as she continues a creature of cramped and un- 
developed energies ? 

Any approach to a solution of the problem of what else to do 
with the leisure of woman than to grant her undisputed social 
sway is met by the ideal picture of the mother and child. It is 
not for the mother with her child that any plea for a higher mo- 
tive or a greater happiness need be made. No holier call can 
reach her than that of her children ; but the period when chil- 
dren engross all of a woman's life is transitory, and there comes 
a time when the child is better to walk alone, and when the mother 
turns to an empty home, where the college boy and the married 
daughter come but as guests. Even the early youth of a child 
should be free to form companionships other than that of its 
mother, and in the republic of a school should be developed the 
the force of its own individuality. It is for the woman in whose 
ears the cry of her children does not or may never ring that this 
special plea should be made. 

So while never countenancing a forgetfulness of the responsi- 
bilities of motherhood, where are we to look for some purpose for 
the life of woman which will contribute to her more rounded 
development ? Some suggest a higher education, but these lose 
the very pith of their argument in confining their estimate of a 
higher education to the club life of a woman's college, where, 
shut off from domesticity, she never learns woman's peculiar du- 
ties, and where, separated from the opposite sex, she acquires an 
abnormal devotion to her own, depreciating the force man is and 
must ever be in a woman's life. The history of the evolution of 
sociology proves conclusively that a change in social conditions 
must take place, and may not the change which progress holds 
in store for society be that all women become self-supporting ? 
The expression " self-supporting " is used merely to give a stamp 
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to woman's work whereby it will be endowed with purpose and 
recognized as of value, for, as is the case with man, the money 
which work brings is the valid proof of its worth. 

That many women are already self-supporting from necessity 
it is needless to say, but woman's work as a necessity can never 
win for it its rightful place, as woman's work for the fulfilment of 
her destiny must eventually do. If remunerative work become a 
recognized form of education for woman, it must become a social 
factor. Herein would lie a legitimate field for her misdirected 
energies ; herein would she at last grow like a plant taken from 
the darkness into the light, developing to her highest possibilities 
until she would become indeed a helpmate for man. At present 
she is clamoring at closed doors with the cry of woman's rights, 
but if she controlled large industries and corporations her rights 
would come seeking her. And if women did engage in business 
affairs and saw the effect which elections would have upon their 
prosperity, they would not long lack interest in the franchise. 

The present attitude of society towards the working-woman is 
disapproving, and not without reason. In the first place, the 
positions she has assumed are as a rule subordinate and not such 
as would entitle a man to social recognition ; the tutor, the secre- 
tary, the stenographer, for instance, are not usually invited to the 
dinners of the capitalist. Society is even gracious in opening its 
doors to the working-woman on sufferance, regarding her as one 
of fallen fortunes, to be commiserated, not blamed. It is this 
spirit towards them which prompts a large number of women, if 
they must work for money, to shield name and family distinction 
behind the sign of an " Exchange for Woman's Work," a cowardice 
which should elicit little sympathy, for a work of which its master 
is ashamed can never contribute to the development of his 
character. 

In the second place, women deprive their work of dignity by 
refusing to regard it as permanent as long as they may hope to 
escape from it by marriage. This fact not only gives to their 
work an adventitious character, but injures its money value, for 
an employer is loth to pay to an employee who may leave him 
at any moment the same that he would pay to one whose support 
must continue to depend upon his work. For this same reason 
it is almost impossible to arouse any esprit de corps or to estab- 
lish any self-helping organization among working-women. The 
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world is, however, cruel in placing a certain stigma upon the 
bravely self-supporting woman, regarding her as one who, through 
lack of personal attractions, has failed to find a husband to sup- 
port her, whereas the stigma should rather rest upon the woman 
who marries to be supported. 

A grave consideration, which always meets the idea that 
women have any other sphere than that of domesticity, is her 
duty to the home. But, in arguments of this kind, the duty of 
every woman to her home is regarded as coincident with that of 
the farmer's wife, while the fact that the American woman of to- 
day should be competent to supervise the management of her 
household by no means necessitates that she become a practical 
workman in each branch of its industry. Nor need the house- 
hold be less cared for because she is self-supporting, for a business 
or professional training will rather give her a more thoughtful di- 
rection for her energies, and she will learn the money value of 
system and concentration. Her household will be dominated by 
the spirit of an enlightened woman, who, in losing the attribute 
of womanishness, has gained the element of womanliness, and 
home will become, not merely the hotel which best cares for one's 
physical necessities, but a divine institution where woman's spirit 
is supreme, a perfect republic where liberty is combined with 
unity. 

It will be argued that freedom from the duties better relegated 
to servants is the province of the rich woman, but were women 
self-supporting, money would be forthcoming for service in the 
home, where the supported woman feels bound to save by con- 
tributing her otherwise unremunerative hours to a domestic's 
duties, as such economy is her only means of adding to the family 
exchequer. The very question of household service would begin 
to solve itself did it become a recognized and permanent indus- 
try, not a makeshift preceding marriage. 

If educated women engaged in work worthy of their capacity, 
by this influx of energy the hours which a business or a profes- 
sion demands of a man would be decreased, .and he would be 
afforded opportunity to share in the influence over his children, 
an influence which should be exerted by the father as well as the 
mother, and which the exigencies of modern life usually leave to 
the mother, nor would the father find the softening influence of 
his child's unworldly nature without its value, needing, as he 
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does, to be lifted at times into an atmosphere above selfish com- 
petition. 

There is continual complaint that man is overworked, but is 
this overwork occasioned by the necessities of his family more than 
it is by the indulgence of thirst for financial conquest ? He may 
be slow to yield a share of his triumphs to woman, but one day he 
will see that her desire to partake of the elixir of genuine success 
is by no means a desire to deprive him of any part of his glory, for 
this she will ever cherish more dearly than her own, but that her 
sharing in his enthusiasms will bring her nearer to him, and, in 
turn, affording him opportunity to share in her life, will once 
more render possible to him a realization of his early ideals of love 
and happiness. 

Not only will the relations of man and wife thus become more 
sympathetic, but if woman become an active element in the 
world of affairs, she will be afforded opportunities for contact 
with desirable men, which are denied the society girl ; for while for 
the best of our womanhood society is the recognized aim, for man 
it is an episode, to be endured or shunned, more wisely shunned if 
he have earnest purposes ; and men of force, those whose charac- 
ters are being forged in our national struggles, those who are 
building up our colossal industries, are not usually recruited from 
the so-called " Four Hundred." 

The busy man, who hesitates to risk the happiness of life in 
the lottery of a fashionable marriage, will in this association with 
her have opportunity to estimate woman for something besides her 
sensuous charm, and his love will grow upon a more practical 
foundation than a fascination which, being largely physical, must 
come to an end as soon as its novelty has worn off ; while 
the debutante, whether or no she possesses the superficial attrac- 
tions of the ball-room, will have opportunity to show the attri- 
butes of her character as well as her personal charm, and be able 
to command a love in which the spirit shall rule the flesh, a love 
founded on congenialty of character and pursuits. 

Bektha Monroe Kiokoff. 



